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ABSTRACT 

This conference report, which presents guidelines for 
the establishment of in-service primary level teacher training in 
developing countries through correspondence courses, is divided. into 
two sections: a) Policy and Planning and b) the Establishment of an 
Institution. Once the decision has been made to establish a 
correspondence training program, the planning committee must a) 
define the categories of teachers needing training; b) establish 
immediate and long-term objectives; c) establish awards and 
incentives; d) plan the organization, staffing, and facilities of the 
training institution; and e) estimate the costs and determine 
financing sources for the venture. Once the planning has been done, 
and the institute is under way, the director of the training program 
must a) commission the preparation of the couise of instruction; b) 
develop procedures for the distribution of written instructions to 
the students; c) establish procedures for the evaluation of students* 
work; d) develop plans for the evaluation of the training program; 
and e) establish enrollment requireme;*, - and procedures. The report 
includes a Selected Bibliography of Teacher Training and 
Correspondence Education and a list of International studies in 
Education. (HMD) 
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PREFACE 



From Seplcmber 21st to 2(3th 1970, 25 oxperls from various African 
and European countrU^s disc usseti Ihc possibilities of Correspondence 
Courses for in-service teacher trr^inintj at primary level in developing 
countries in an international meetiiuj at (he Unesco Institute for 
Education in Hamburg, Federal Republic of Germany. 
The shortage of teachers is an acute problem in deveJoping countries. 
Teacher training institutions have not been able to train enough 
qualilied teachers to meet the great numbers of children to be 
educated, due to the educational explosion in most of these countries. 
The problem will remain serious in the coming years, so that it will 
often be necessary to resort to temporary emergency measures by 
employing teactiers with insufficient training. Due to the lack of 
qualified teachers, young untramed people are put in charge of 
primary ^cfVooI classes, Considering that primary education is often 
the only formal education most oi the children ever get, it is of great 
importance to improve its quality. That is one of the reasons why 
untrained teachers should be given tlie opportunity to acquire or to 
further their training in education wliile engaged in their 
professional activity. One of the quickest and at the same time most 
economical methods of meeting this need would be the use of 
correspondence courses, which could be supplemented by radio 
and/or television programmes, The advantages of this method are 
that a great number of teachers could be trained at the same time, 
and that while taking advantage of these courses the teachers would 
still be working in the schools and could draw on their practical 
experience. 

Several developing countries are already using such a system of 
correspondence courses. The experiences gathered in these countries 
served as a basis of discussion and led to the development of a 
model or practical guide for the adoption and implementation of such 
courses for in-service teacher training. 

The Institute is very grateful for the work of the participants, who 
contributed in various ways to the successful outcome of the meetingi 
and especially for the skilful work of both editors of this report, 
Miss Renee Erdos and Mr. John Clark. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Much has been written during the last docatlc about the teacher 
shortaye in developing countries. This is a serious quantitative 
problem, but a more serious problem is the qualitative one in that 
many teachers are inadequately or incompletely trained and many 
more have received no teacher training at all. 

Information published by LJnesco\ • arly in 1970 reveals that, for 
African countries m 1965, over 50 per cent of primary teachers were 
still lac1\ing minimum qualifications, while the proportion of highly 
qualified primary teachers was only 8 per cent, and that ol primary 
teachers with average qualifications 42 per cent. 

The net result of this situation is that the education which many 
children receive in piitnary schools is of a poor standard, and this 
is a highly relevaiit factor in the large number of primary sdiool 
dropouts that occur in inany developing countries. 
In a survey of educational wastage made by Unesco for the 32nd 
session of the International Conference on Education held by the 
International Buioau of Education in Geneva in July 1970, it is revealed 
"thatr in a number of African countries, as many as 75 to 80 per cent 
of those first entering school dropout before completing the primary 
lev^el — all the more serious when one considers that on this continent 
often as few as one quarter of the children of this school age are 
enrolled in classes. In many Latin American countries, the proportion 
of wastage at the primary level runs from GO to 75 per cent, and from 
55 to 60 per cent in Asia '.'-) 

All countries are concerned to reduce this wastage which is a key 
factor in retarding national educational development. 
Of the several causes which combine to produce this calamitous 
situation in many developing countries, this pre.sent publication is 
concerned to discuss one of the mosl relevant - the untrained and 
underlrained teacher and to propose in some detail a method of 
in-service training of primary teachers, which, it is felt, could do much 
to alleviate the problem. 

The general need for schemes of in-service teacher training for 
developing countries has been stressed at a number of international 

') Si'p pp. It am! 1^, TftJcfiCkU Ciuidc tn ln'i.Drvice Teathet Tiairiimj in Africa'. Unesco, Patis, 

-I Rcprintt ^I from r!^r I nrst o C lironirlo, August - Scptcnibrr 1^170, 
\'ol XVf. So 'i, p.ifjc 36L 
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rocjional contrronc (^s"^) hold in recent years. The very fact that the 
trdiniiicj of teachers has been the subject of so many recent 
international meetings emphasises the seriousness of the problem. 
When referring to ways of training teac^iers in-service, the reports 
of these conferences have invariubly recomniencied the use of 
correspondence education as a method worthy of consideration by 
developing countries. 

"Why correspondence education? ' it may well be asked. In the context 
of the problem faced by many countries of having thousands of 
sub-standard and untrained teachers, correspondence education 
appeals because, being a mass medium of instruction, it enables large 
numbers of teachers to be trained simultaneously. 
In addition, it makes it possible for the teachers to receive their 
training while on-the-job, and thus does away with the need to 
replace teachers in training with temporary relief teachers, who 
themselves would no doubt also bo untrained. For the added reasons 
that it is possible to operate a good correspondence education system 
with a largely part-time professional staff and, apart from a central 
headquarters institution, without the heavy capital costs of permanent 
school buildings, correspondence education canbe much less expensive 
'han a system whicti uses only face-to-face residential means of 
training teachers. 

In a case study^) conducted by the International Institute for 
Educational Planning on the UNRWA/Unesco institute of Education 
in the Middle East, it was found that the cost of providing initial teacher 
training by correspondence education ^;;as about one-third of the cost 
of pre-servicc teacher training carried out in residential colleges. For 
shorter re-orientation or refresher type in-service teadier training 
courses, the costs by correspondence would be much less, 
Implicit also in the choice of correspondence education as a medium 
of instruction for in-service teacher training is the knowledge that an 
adequate postal service exists in the country. Alternatively, or 
combined with the postal service, there would need to be an adequate, 
regular transport or courier service. 

a) Regional! symposium tm the ln-<iervicc Irdining of primary sdiool tcacht-r;* in A^^j, <JiiP/on 

C*kty, thn I'hilippinr^, July, l*Jb7, 
»)) Urirsct> Ktjgionril Work^ho]) cm in-scrvici" to.uher t;,jining profjrcimmcs in Africa, Nairobi, 

fi Rogiorul Workshop on pro-sor^lce tind in-sprvico prjniaiy icdcher Iraininy in the Arabic 

spt'ikinfj member stnlcs of t'nesco, Beirut, Lclifinon, july- 1069, 
d) l■t^p^co/fIiB Jnlcrnc»«ifincil ('onfcrcMKc on EiUicaunn, Cleneva, SwifzcrUnd, July, 1Q70, 
*) ?r.^ pp. 'im, 2fJ7, "Niw t(jucci!if>nril Mpdia in Action — Cn^e Studies for Plannfrs". Vol, 2, 
I'nrbco/riEP, Piris, \%7. 
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With Ihis knowlodgt' of Iho [mtoiitiality of correspondence education 
in mind, a group of educators from many countries^) gathered at the 
Uacsco Institute for Education in Hamburg from the 21st to 26th 
September 1970 to discuss the use of correspondence education for the 
in-service training of primary teachers in developing countries. 
The idea for the conference was first proposed by Mr. J. O. J. Vanden 
Bossche. d former Senior Programme Officer of the Hamburg Institute. 
Being impressed with the effectiveness of primary school pupils' 
correspondence lessons as an indirect means of assisting untrained 
tutors, he put forward a proposal which was further developed at a 
planning meeting and resulted in the meeting of experts, invited by 
the Urtcsco Institute for Education, Hamburg. 

This publication is a report of the main ideas and recommendations 
of the conference at the Unesco Institute for Education, Hamburg 
(hereinafter referred to as "the Hamburg conference"). It does not 
attempt to d\iplicate the work of the previously mentioned^) 
international conferences on teacher training. Rather, it supplements 
their work by taking one of the methods of in-service teacher training 
recommended by them - the correspondence method - and by discussing 
it in some detail. 

Specifically, \/hat is discussed in the ensuing chapters is the necessary 
planning for and ways and means of operating a correspondence 
education system of in-service teacher training so that it will be an 
effective, economical system incorporating the best recognised 
standards of correspondence education. 

In the discussions at the Hamburg conference, the delegates carefully 
considcrc-d the original idea of training teachers through 
correspondence lesson materials prepared for their pupils. The 
consensus of opinion was that, in the context of most developing 
countries, the untrained teacher problem was so urgent that it was 
more i)racticable to direct the correspondence instructional materials 
to the teachers themselves. Nevertheless, the recommendations of the 
Hamburg conference include provisions for pupils' correspondence 
mat(>riciis in certain circumstances. 

The delegates at the liamburg conference brought together a wealth 
of experi< nco in education generally and in correspondence education 
in particular. The working papers prepared for iho conference also 
covered uumy reports of correspondence education schemes operating 

'l Sr< 1 1-** ''t P,u i;i ip.knts on ptigo - 
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in dcvdopiiKj counUius. Consequently, the result of such wide 
experience is the expression, by means of Miis publication, of a number 
of recommendations and prdctical suf/c/estions for operating 
correspondence courses for in-service tioining of primary teachers in 
dove]oping coiuitries. 

It is hoped that governments and educators in developing countries 
concerned with solving the problem of sub-standard and untrained 
teachers will find, in this study, some useful ideas, worthy of 
consideration and application. At the Unesco/IBE International 
Conference held in Geneva in July 1970, representatives from the 
developing countries made a plea to the developed countries for more 
aid for education. The ideas in this report might be considered by 
governments in developing countries not only as being a contribution 
in themselves, but also as a source of possible educational schemes 
to attract assistance from international organizations and governments 
of developed countries. 
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PART I 



POLICY AND PLANNING 

Commoncing with the assumption that a particular country has a largo 
number of its primary teachers who need training, the Hamburg 
conference considered a number of vvays in which a policy decision 
to establish an in-service toucher training scheme by correspondence 
for these teachers might arise. Such an initiative might come from 
a national c^^mmittee charged with the responsibility for overall 
teacher trainir.g, from an overseas governtnent or United Nations 
consultant, or from a national or an international conference. 
Assuming that a political decision is taken to consider setting up an 
in-scrvlce teadier training scheme by correspondence for primary 
teachers, a temporary planning body or committee should be formed, 
presumably by the national ministry of education. The importance of 
initial, comprehensive planning cannot be over-emphasised< In the 
reports of actual correspondence projects studied by the Hamburg 
conference, there were two or three instances of projects that suffered 
initial difficulties because of inadequate planning. 
The planning committee desirably will be a professional body having 
top level representatives of the major educational institutions in the 
country - the ministry of education, universities; teachers' colleges, 
institutes of education and teadiers' associations. Governments 
involved in bilateral aid sdiemes and United Nations organizations 
who may be asked to assist financially in establishing and operating 
the in-service training scheme might be invited to send consultants 
to join the planning body. 

Tasks of the Planning Committee 

The essential tasks of the committee charged with the responsibility 
for planning an in-service teacher training sdieme by correspondence 
for primary teachers would be: 

— determination of categories of teachers needing training; 

— statement of immcdiaio and long term objectives of training in 
general terms of the content of training; 

— consideration of awards and incentives to be granted as a result of 
in-service training; 

establishment or choice of an in-service teacher training institution} 
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~ - consitleratiori ol llu' oujtuiization, staffing unci basic lacilitios of 
the lidining inslitiitioji; 

— o-stimation of costs and considoration oi sources ol finance. 
L(^t us look dt oacli of these tasks in more detail. 

1. Cateyoiies of Toddiers Needinri Training 

It is logical to consider this task first since it is the ralson d'etre for 
the initial policy decision. However, detailed information is required 
of what the teaching force in the country lacks in terms of the 
knowledge and skills necessary for the teachers to carry out their job 
effectively, expressed usually in terms of the minimum qualifications 
prescribed by a ministry of education for a qualified primary school 
teacher. This information is essential in order to determine the 
priorities and the content of the various training courses that will bo 
established, 

Tho unUained and underlrained teachers in any covmtry wiH fall into 
one or more of the following categories: 

— Those who lack the requisite level of general education and have 
no professional (pedagogical) training; 

— those who have reached a satisfactory level of general education 
but lack professional training; 

— those (probably few) who have received some professional training 
but have not readied a satisfactory level of general education. 

Within these broad categories there will be sub-divisions expressed 
in terms of the amount of on-the-job experience of the teachers, and 
the different levels of general education readied below the accepted 
minimum level for primary sdiool teaching. Yet another sub-division 
maybecreated in terms of amount of professional (pedagogical) training 
received through previous short courses, seminars, workshops etc. 
While, for most developing countries, these categories would represent 
the major problem area requiring solution in order to raise the quality 
of primary schooling, a need for some kind of in-service training will 
exist among the trained primary teachers. 

There are several reasons for thiSr and these reasons in themselves 
provide another list of categories of teachers requiring in-service 
training that could be provided by correspondence instruction: 

— those who need to be brought up to date with new areas of 
knowledge introduced or about to be introduced into primary 
school curricula (for example, modern mathematics, new science 
topics); 



- tKoso whu ruM'd {o he iritHKhiccil to now toachtncj techniqiu's and 
inctlia and Ihe now ihUh ational ami psydiolocjicnl rosea rdi and 
thoorios which havo lod to Iho new tochniciuos ontl medio; 

' Miose who ruH'd further Irdinincj in subject oreas reciuiring a degree 
o\ speciidi/alion (tor iwaniple, iiciric uHur{\ orl and crtift). 

Above ami beyond these s{)ecilic reasuiis for in -service^ training 

of primary sthool teachersr the tiu tliei ))fofessiona], cultural, econonuc 

antl social development') of t(Mchers demands it. 

To enable the i)lannia(j committee to ol)lain such information about 
the various catccjories of t<Mchers who need in-servico training a 
survey of teachers" (lualllications and ex])erionce sliould be at the 
conunittee's disposal, {f not, the conunillce should direct thai such 
a survey be made. The cjeo(jra])hical loctition and dispersal of untrained 
and undertrained teadiers are also essential items of information to 
be incladod in the survey. 

(The basis of ihe initial operation ol the UNRWA/Unesco Institute of 
f:(iiicatlon-j was a comprehensive and detailed survey of the teaching 
force. As the operation progressed and teadiers received a basic 
liaiutng, new surveys have revealed new priorities and subject areas 
of teachers requiring training.) 

2. Immediate aiul L(jng- Term Objectives 

Any statement of objectives for in-service teacher training^ whether 
it be by corres))ondence or face-to-face methods, must be expressed 
in terms of the goverimientai and/or ministerial policy on primary 
education, Th*; Hamburg conference viewed a sciienie of in-scrvicc 
leaclier training by correspondence for primary teachers as somethincj 
integrated into the national framework of education; schemes which 
also took cognisance of the aims and content of pre-service primary 
toiulier training courses, and the work of universities and/or institutes 
of education on primary school curriculum research and reform. 
Recent international conferences'*) on education in general and teacher 

M SiM> Hrc"ninun5i!.jnon t^n thf^ Status <i| Toi^ihois, adopted bv the Special rnlergovei nmenl 

C'un!t r< iKo jnd t-mlorsi il hy l"no>c.o/IL(). P uis, I'^&»5. 
-*1 Ste pp IBJ, lyj. 1B6 uf "N*c-w Cduc.ttiun.il Ntedi.'i in Action — Cam? Sludirs for PtonnLTs", 

Vol. 2. rru sf O/UfcP, 

fi) Rcijioriiil -sv mjiosinni [hf ii\->>«T\ ic<- trditiimj tA ptim.iiv srtiool tcdthorii In Asid, (Juf/nn 

CUy, the VlaU-,H»inv s, -luK, iat)7. 
h) Rf'quin.il Work>hop in-si>:vice tdHhcr fr.itnintj pfoc]r,itnmos in Africa, Niilrubi, Kctiyd, 

CUfo^)rr. !%a. 

t) Kcfjioiul Viorkshc/p nj> pro-M?ivito r\r\t\ ih-sorvice primary fcdfiicr Irdining in {tic Atabic 

^Pi^^kUKI tnrjnibf r st,'U's of I'CH^sra, Ik iiul, Lcbdnoii, July, 
d) rimstro/IBE InU in.ii'iofMl ConUrcnce on i:duc«Jtiun, (Uricva. Swi^/trl4nfl, July, 1^70. 
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training in piirlu ttl.u luivf slr*^ssocl the noud lo rosUiti^ the dims of 
primary otlucatioii and, as ti corollaiy. to reform prinuuy school 
curricula and teaclier traniincj curricula. 

It is not tho intonlioii oi this report to discuss the aims of primary 
school education and the specific ()oals of teacher training curricula, 
as these Iidve already been Incited in dvUui elsewhi^re^). However, 
the Hamburg conference considered that an essential task of the 
platminy committee was to state the objectives of in-service trainintj 
of primary school teachers in terms of what was required in tho form 
of specific courses of instruction to meet the various deficiencies in 
knowledge and skills as sot out in the categories of teachers who need 
training. 

In addition to extending the teacher's knowledge of relevant subject 
areas within the primary school curriculum and of education and 
psychology theories and practices, the objectives of teacher training 
should aim to provoke the teacher's interest in the environment where 
his pupils live, to develop his ability to adapt his teaching to suit this 
environment, and to make him aware of the social, economic and 
cultural problems he must face in this environment. 
In countries where the teachers are faced with shortages of didactic 
material (for example, textbooks) the planning committee may include 
in the objectives some references to the need to prepare correspondence 
instructional materials for the pupils of teachers undergoing in-service 
training. This may only be necessary for completely untrained teadiers 
or monitors. 

The answ^er to the question which objectives are immediate and which 
are long-term will be provided by the survey of teachers' qualifications. 
Many countries will find that the largest category of leathers who 
need training will be those lacking adequate general education and 
professional training, that is the completely untrained. This would 
be the first priority group for training, and the immediate objectives 
would be expressed in general terms of the type of trainincj course 
they require. 

Long-term objectivi^s, then, would bo spelt out in terms of the various 
other courses of training needed for the succeeding priorities of 
categories of teachers requiring training and would thus conform lo 
the principle ol continuous teacher training advocated by international 
conferences on teachers training.*) 

S Sdo t'haplor I. 'Prdctic^jl Cliiitk' to In-scrvkt Trjthcr Trdining A'r'ra\ i;rH>sco, Pdris, 1970. 
') .Srr- the list of intcrn'^tirmaf ti^nfcrcric c^s on p^igo 12- 




3. Awiirds and liu t^rUivt^s 

Some of the reports of corrcspoiiclenct' projects stutlicd by the 
members of the Hamburcj conference reveuled that some difficulties 
had been experienced because wo clear policy had beei^ defined about 
the qucilificulions or awards that would be granted to teachers who 
successfully completed in-service trainincj courses. 
U should be possible for a planning committee working within the 
context of a national ministry of education to "-^^ommend what types 
of awards or qualificatious should be grantee for the successful 
completion of various types of in-service training courses. 
The great value of having a clearly defined policy on aw^irds and 
qualifications before any training course is started is that it provides 
an initial and overoU incentive for teachers to enrol in the training 
course. An additional and more significant reason to the government 
concerned is that some awards will have budgetary implications w^hich 
should be estimated at the planning stage. 
Awards and incentives may be of various kinds: 

— the granting of official certificates with accompanying salary 
increments^') for .successful completion of in-service courses giving 
a complete teacher training; 

— endorsements of existing certificates, with or without salary 
increments, for successful completion of short refresher or 
specialized courses of training; 

— promotion or other improvement in status within the teaching 
service; 

— opportunity for further professional training as a result of successful 
completion of an initial or preliminary course,- 

' — the reimbursement or partial reimbuisement of enrolment fees 
(if any are charged) for successful completion of training courses. 
(Note: The view that teachers should not be required to contribute 
towards the cost of in-service training is in accordance with item 
32 of the Recommendation on The Status of Teachers adopted by 
the Special Inter Government Conference at Unosco, Paris, in 
October 1966.( 

4. Establishment of an In-service Teacher Training Institution 

The most detailed of plans for in-service teacher training by 

■| This kind of dv-rtrO is cftdntrd k> cetUun courso grrida,Ues o\ Jhr UNRWA/envbcci Inshlutc 
of n<fucdlion — Sep p. 193 "Svw tijuccjlionfil Mciiui In Actitjn - Case SlucJIrs for Ptdnners!", 
VoJ, 2. I'ntsco/nCP. Pciri*. J0(>7, 
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njirospoiuk'uc t' will not sikmh'iI uiili'ss ihvxc is dd('([Udto niachiiU'ry 
tor ilwic inipienic!italion. Ilms, it is nccussary for tlu* ()]otiiu'rs to 
includo ill their work some con itlorcUion ot the institution that will 
pioviilo this traiainij l<;i primary toachrrs in-serviciv 
As a (jinuMai principU', tliis woik sii(>ul<l bk^ assirincU to Iho 
protessionaiiy ntost quahliod Ijody, whothoi this is a division of an 
o\islin(j orcjani^alion or a uowly rroaUnl inslilulion. Fossil)lv examples 
ot an existing institution that mifjlit be used to produce in-sorvicc 
teacher training courses by corres[)ondence are; 

— a (iivision or unit of the national ministry of education that is 
responsible for teacher traininyi 

— a central teachers' training college or a university: 

— a national Institute of eductilion. 

Any such existing iiistitution might be empowered, as a result of the 
planning committee's recommendations, to establish a correspondence 
unit or department. 

However, irrespective of whether an existing or newly created 
institution is used, the correspondence unit or department should 
enjoy a great deal of professional autonomy, but, at the same lime, 
should work very closely with existing institutions that deal with 
pre-servico leaciier training and primary education generally. 
This last point is very important and has been stressed before under 
"Objectives ". Lad< of adequate coordination on in-service teacher 
training can result in a multiplicity of uncoordinated in-service courses 
which may not lead to recognised qualifications. 

It might be useful for the planning committee to propose the 
establishment of a permanent coordinating committee composed of 
representatives of agencies and institutions who might be expected 
to make an effective contribution to setting up in-service training 
programmes for primary teachers. 

Agencies and institutions whicii might well bo represented on such a 
coordinating body are the imiversitios, teachers colleges, other 
government departments, local education authorities (if they exist), 
cultural and civic groups, professional associations of teachers and 
intenuitioiu;l organisations. Within thost? organizations, of special 
importance are tlie primary school .supervisors (called insj)ectors in 
some countries) and the teachers' representatives- 
Primary school supervisors have a key role in a country's education 
system, and it is essential that their cooperation and even participation 
is provided for in the scheme of in-service leather training. Equally 




iitiporUml is the Mjnpnation i»t ihv ttvichors thuinselvcs - tl\o 
piospociivf stiidoiits (>t Ifu' liiiiniiuj iiiblilutton. Thoir cooporotion Cdii 
hv f)oilly oiisuri'd by luivincj ii»pit'scMitdtivt'S ol ihoii iibsociotioiis on 
the coorcliriciUni) coiiiiiuUch'. 

.fiuUjitui truisi {\\v ('\piMiriU(' (jt llu» cnrri'sjjoiuh^iirr projec ts studiod 
hy Uu' n<iiii}jui(j C(>ii(eiiMui\ tht» inslitidioii nst^d or ruMtocI lor 
CiiriyiiH} out iti-st'ivico tciulu'r tiMitiiruj l)y lor respondoiicc should 
be ciMiUidi/cd, The advantayt^s of centrtili/ation oro mainly 
orononiiciit - corii'spuiuloiu i» instruction tuui tlio ])robablo associtdod 
tii(K ol radio and T,\'. aro mass riitnlia of coinnnnucution and are 
most oconomiral of optMalion wJhmi tlioir nuvuis of production are 
ccutrali/od. 

If tho ct ntiali/tHi insiilution is also localrd near or within a iaryo city 
where there are othur institutions of higher ediicalton. a ready source ot 
part-tinu^ protessional workers (writers and correctors) is ensured. 
Nevei theless, as will be iliscussed in more detail in a later diaplcr of 
tins study, it may be desirable to decentralize some of the units or 
supplementary operations of the centralized institution. 

5, Orycuiizatujn, Staffiny and fvicilities of the Traininy Institution 

While it is to be expected thatuuniy aspects and details of organization, 
administration, statfin(j, uunlerials and eciuii)n\enl should be left to Iho 
person who is appointed to direct the training institution, it is 
desirable that the platminy conunittee give some consideration to 
thesie matters and establish principles and guide lines. 
Again, the ideas <ind suggestions in this s(^ction arc based on the 
Handjurg conference s study of the actual experiences of a mmiber 
of correspondence projects and iristitutions. The more details and 
operational aspects of the proposed training institution that are 
provided for or foreseen at the planning stage, the niori^ efficient will 
be its establisbrn(MU and opi'ration. 

Such organizational and opera tioncd considerations which demand the 
atliMilion of the planning committee are; 

— staffing; 

administrative and technical sections and facilities; 

— instructional systems or media; 

— pul)lic reidlions with the student body; 

— - evahiation methods and machinery; 

— assistance and cooperatioii of other agencies and organizations. 
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d) SlQffing, Hdsicl on \Uv survi»y o\ tho contitry's toochiiuj force, the 
plcinniiKj committor slionlci cil)h» to form cui pstinioto of the 
niunbc'iS of adininistrdtivo, tediuicdl and dcadcinic staif that will 
he roqtiirod to ostdhlish dtuf opcrdto the Irdining institution for 
whdtevrr miinl)i'r of ttvuiiers U is cU^cuUmI to train in the initial course 
dnd then annual iy, 

If the trainiufj institution is to ho newly crtnitod, staff may be 
appohited procjrossively as thoy are required, One of the lirst persons 
to be appointed would obviously be the Director of the institution 
and his qualifications (and perluips his nomination) should be the 
subject of d reconunendation by the planning committee. He should 
be a person with cjood experience and qualifications in teadiing, 
correspondence education and educational administration. 
U is to be expected that the Director of the training institution would 
have the major role in selecting his admiiiistrative and teclinical 
staff. If the trainincj institution has its own printing unit (see under (b)), 
it is essential that the technical staff include persons experienced and 
skilled in printincj tecfiniques and in workincj on various types of 
printing machinery. 

The academic staff will consist mainly of the teachers and editors, 
in a correspondejice institution, the teadicrs are the course writers 
and correctors, selected from experienced educators. Correspondence 
course editors are also, preferably, teachers hrst and editors second. 
Desirably, there will be a small body of academic staff comprising 
senior teaching staff, combining executive, supervisory and writing 
functions, and an educational editor or editors. In the context of a 
doveiopfng country with limited resources in qualified professional 
staff and in funds, most of the correspondence course writers and 
correctors should be employed on a part-time basis and^or seconded 
temporarily from other educ^itional institutions. Another reason for 
part-time employment or temporary secondment of writers ist that much 
of correspondence course writing is on a one-time or periodic basis. 
Within the context of an institution concerned with teacher training, 
it is desirable that another group of academic staff be co-opted or 
employed full-time. This is the group of supervising teachers who 
will he concerned to advise and guide the teacher-students in the 
practical aspects of their training in the actual classroom situation 
(see under (c)). Depending on the size of the training institution, the 
planning committee could recommend whether such supervisors 
are co-opted from the primary school supervisory staff, to include in 




Ihoil normal ilutii-s Ihcsi* adilitioruil rosponsihililies ot prdciicdl 
teacher Iraiiiiiiy, or Whclhei o small hotly of supervisors arc employed 
hy Ihi' Iraininy instilutioii for this puiposo. They wouUl Ihon be 
incliKleil arnont|sl senior locuhiiuj staff referred lo previously. In 
any case, all slalt .U all levels Ihionglioul the institution should 
receive ap[jroplate brietiny on the paiticulai problems posed by 
trainincj by nuvnis of correspondence courses. The duration of this 
introductory period would vary according to the function of the 
(jrouj) or trainees within the new sdiome and thoir previous 
I'xperience in corresponctence instruction. 

[f the training institulion is in a country where there is more than 
one language of communication ami instruction, tlu* planning 
committee will need to consider provisions for translation, The most 
feasible arrangement is to have a panel of part-time translators, who, 
desirably, will he teachers fandliar with the terminology of subjects 
within their fields of specialization. 

The question of appropriate training for some staff of the institution 
may have to be ( onsidered by the planning committee in the light 
of the avaiitibility of qualified personnel. Training may be of two 
kinds - training done oidside the teacher training institution (see 
under (fj) and training done within the institution by its own senior 
stall (for example, the training or briehng of course writers and 
correctors). 

b} AdministroUvc and Technical Sixlions and Facilities. In most 
correspondence education establishments these comprise the 
following: 

— Sections for students' enqi:iries, selection and enrolment, the 
planning committee might propose the priorities and admission 
criteria for teachers' in-service courses or leave this for the 
Director of the institution and his senior staff. 

— Section for course curricuUun preparation, course writing and 
editing; this section might be expanded to include programming 
and preparation lor supplementary A-V Media such as radio and/ 
or TV broadcasts, tape-recordings, and the preparation of 
demonstration sets of teaddng learning aids. Alternatively, the 
size of the operation may justify the creation of a special section 
for this work. 

— ' Correspondence course production section, including printing, 
assembly and stapling. The experience of most correspondence 
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iustilijUons is Hi il il is dositdblo lu nutrpc'rulcnt in this rndttor 
lUul to luivo cuntcul ol onr s i)rinttn(j fcu ililiivs. Aiiullier revi.sou is 
Uuit ill u loiuluM tralninn inslUuliun, Ihcro will In' ik^nionslrdtion 
sets of toachiiu) UMiiiiiuf aids lo be pruduct'd, inoiiy of which cau 
he uuidv iii the (ifitilidg tuiit. (tiiHatty, peilu^pK, (lie piiiUincj 
services ol another ij^stitutioii (ior (»xainpk\ i\ coiiiiuerc i<il or 
cioveiiitui'nl pi inter) laujlU be vised, but in either c\iso the pldiinincj 
coinmiltee should consider this nidtter anioncjst its responsibililies, 
since a prinliiuj unit may iiwolve considiM'able copitai expense, 
which shovild not i>e overlooked in initial budyeliny. 

— Section for stor<Kje of correspondence course in<itei ials; many 
correspondence institutions also include the packing and dispatch 
of coriesponckMice course materials (including reference books, 
science kitsr tupe recordings, etc.) in this section. 

- Section for correcting and commenting on students" exercises. If 
most ol the correctors are part-time staff working outside the 
instilnljou, Ihis section may be merely a control section and 
could be incorporated in the next section. 

— Section for recording students' results on course exorcises and 
tests, rhis section may otso record the movement of exercises lo 
and from correctors. 

— Section for arranging and, where necessary, supervising students' 
examinations, both Ifieorelical and practical. If the institution 
has the responsibility of issuing its own certificates, this work 
could be done within this section. 

c) instructional Systems or Media, As stated in the Introduction 
of this publication, the advantages of correspondence education as 
a mass medium of instruction would be the reason for a policy 
decision to base an in-service teacher training hciieme for primary 
teachers on this medium. 

However, as the reports of the various correspondence institutions 
studied by the Hamburg conference showed, invariobly the 
correspondence method of instruclion is supplemented by other mass 
media of communication such as radio, TV, and occasionally (and to 
a nnich h>ss exlejit) programmed instruclion. 

Il would bo a responsibility of the planning commitleo t^ ike a 
survey and analysis of the various communication system . peraling 
in the country, and lo make recommcridalions about their use by 
the training institution; for example, reconnnendalions about the use 




ut nalioiuil iculid sttiti^jsis for (^<lu(\iliontil brotulcasls by Ihe ttMchor 
Irainiiuj iitstiUition. 

Many c ouvspoadonct^ instiUiliDjis also usu (acc"to4ciro (oi diruct 
cujitiirti iiu'tluuis oi iiistiiuUon to siipplrincnl the corrcspondeiico 
iiu-thnti uru! lu briMk tlown \\\v si iisr <>! isol.Uiuii that is sojiirtiinos 
liAi by l oi rospondi'iu c stiuk tUs. I ho ruiUi'Xt of livuhor 

li.uiiliU), iliivii cotitcK't nuMiuKis aiv (lo\ib]y important, not only for 
ihv u'dsons alroculy sUiUni, i)ut ospocially so that toaduns \n Iraining 
cciii obstM vu diMnonstrations ol modern technifpies (jivvw by a trnincd 
supervisor, can be themselves oijserved and cjuided in their 
classroom teaehinq and can, in nroup and r(\sidential work/ benefit 
from dismissions with their tea(hc»r-sUident colleafjues and 
supervisors by wideniiuj their knowledge of teachincj practices and 
l)y (jaininrj itUeUeclual slimulation generally. 

There are irumy criteria to be considered in order to ensure. the 
ellective use ol each of the inslruetioncd media referred to in this 
se( li<ni, eind also a inunber ol factors lo be considered in their effective 
inte(jrat!on to produce an efficieidly operatiny mass media system 
of teacher Irainincj witli correspondence education as the core. Ail 
these critiuia will be discussed in detail in the succecdinrj chapters. 

d) Public Rclalions will: StLtdcnl Body, hi this acje of world wide 
student unrest - unrest wliich in its mildest expression takes the form 
of tpiestionincj what educational authorities propound - the planning 
committee vvouhl do well to provide for means of orientation and 
participation ot the student body. 

This objei^ivt* is es|)ucial!y important for an institution whose student 
body will be made up of adults and youny adults who are teachers. 
Good public relations begin with adocpiate publicity directed to the 
prospective student body about the aims of ttie iustitulion, details 
of the courses it v.ill offer and the material beneiits to be guincni by 
successful completi(jn of the courses. Publicity may take the form 
of news items through press and radio, and inlormational brochures 
distributed throughout the school systcih 

Orientation of each course s participants by means of initial group 
moeVngs or short re sidential gath*-riiu)s is recommended, followed 
by the regular publication of a newsletter in v;hich the teacher- 
students may be free to contribute educational articles and comments 
or suggestions about the training course. 

Provision for regular direct contact meetings between groups of the 
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sliidiMit butly stMiior stdll ol tho inslitutioii nuikincj lield visits is 
d prdclico followrd by many c()m'S])uiuk»m e oirjtnu/olions. 
C'oiisi{k'ratiuii hhouk! biMjivrii tilsoto invulviiuj tccicluTs' organi/cittons 
or ussociutions in tho trtiiiiing protjitiiuino. Thry niitjht bo invited to 
sfiid rL»[>ii\si'nU\tivi's to pat tiiiiuilo in thr woik ot couisu preparation 
connnittoos, for oxaniplo, 

v\ EK-ahiation Methods ami Mdchinvry. Ilvakiation may be of two 
kinds - evaluation oi student protjress and ddiievemetit by means of 
a toyular series of exercises, tests and examinations; and evaluation 
ot the institution itsell. 

Reterenco has been made to tho first kind of evahiation under (b) 
Administrative and Teehnical Sections, and will be discussed in more 
detail in a later tliapter. 

Evaluation ot the institution itself - its course materials, their effect 
on s fiools and teachers, its procedures and methods etc. - is properly 
soniethiny which the planning committee shouki consider. 
SoMH? aspects of this kind of evaluation can be carried out by tho 
institution itself, lor example evalnation of the effect of the training 
protjranime can be made by the staff of the institution by moans of 
visits to schools, studies of reports by participating teachers, school 
headmasters and school supervisors. 

Other aspects of this second kind of evaluation njay be made by 
persons or agencies outside the institution, desirably appointed by the 
govenuuent with the agreement of the institution. 

f) Assistance atid Cooporcilion oi other Agencies and Organizations 
On several occasions in the preceding sections, mention has been 
made of tiie need tor coordination with other organizations. It will be 
useful to amplify those references and discuss what the planning 
conujiitteo might consider in the way of assistance tuid cooperation 
froni other agencies and organizations. 

This is rightly a task for the planning committee because from its 
survey and analysis of the resources available to establish an 
in-service teacher trainintj institution using correspondence methods 
ot instruction it has the; knowledge of what the institution can do from 
its own resources and what shouki be provided from outside sources, 
especially during the initial stages of tho institution's establishment 
and operation. 

Cooperation and assistance at the government level is the obvious 
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liist ronsidrr.it ion. lU'lon nci* hc\s cilroculy been made to the probable 
and evi'n < ss^ iitial use ot qualified and experienced educators and 
tochnicdi prtsunnel from other governmenl dopatUncnts or divisions, 
on a pait-tiine or temporary secondment basis, 

Onv ifU[>o]tcUit lorm of assistance frofn otiier (|overn:uentaI and 
noa-f|ovi'ninu (Hal institutions vv nild i)e the use of highly qualilied 
and expt ueiu rd educators to work in commillees in order lo prepare 
the coiii>' cuiricula and the subject syllabuses on which the 
correspiHitltMK e lesson materials wull be based. There are occasions 
when <• tJi lesjjojulence course writeis are free to make their own 
syllabuses but in the context of a teadier training institution in a 
developing countryr the national education policy will probably 
require that the training course syllabuses are prepared by educators 
representing the major educational institutions in the country. 
Other forms of intergovernmental assistance can be the sharing of 
tedinical services (printincjr radio and TV transmission facilities) and 
premises {the use ol leathers' colleges, universities etc., for the holding 
of residential vacation sessions). 

Bilateral govi^rnrnental aid or international aid from such organizations 
as UNESCO and UNICCF can be negotiated and can consist of offers of 
specific njaterials, equipment (for example, printing equipment), 
grants or loans of funds, and expert personnel, The use of expert 
personnel under international aid schemes is especially useful for 
directing initial operations and also for training locai counterparts 
both on-the-job and by international training fellowships. 
International organizations such as UNESCO and UNICOF may also 
help in such ways as holding seminars, conferences and training 
workshops, and by publishing and distributing materials relating lo 
course construction, syllabus content and teaching methods. 
One form of aid that is not recommended tor a n w correspondence 
institution is the use, without adaptation, of foreign or o\itside 
correspondence course ^;atoriats. From the experience of the 
correspondence projects studied by the Hamburg conference, course 
materials from one country seldom suit the level of students, the 
syllabuses and environment of another coimtry. Adaptation also is 
usually unsatisfactory and frequently takes as much time as it would lo 
write new materials suited to the local students and environment. 
Other countries" correspondence course materials, however, may 
serve as models to guide writers of new^ materials - from experience, 
this is the best way to use them. 
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o. l-stiinadiKj I nsls rMul ( 'i>iisi(l{'i iiH( Sources oi F'iiumc-o. 



Tlio work ol \\w plaiiniruj cuniiiiitUM» wouUi not bo cc.MiipIclo witliout 
( uusuU'i iiKj tluit most ossohUliI ol c|iU'Slif)ns, I low nuicli will it cost?" 
<Hul Mow and whviv will \\v [\c\ t]\i« Inntis foi ilV '. 
The tuiswuis lo i)]v^v c|i[rstions. o\ conisv, will l)p of vitd! iiUcii'St lo 
llu^ ministry whidi has to Lonsidur iho pldiitunfj cojuiniaee's 
rctonmu ndolions lUul st>i'k \hv necos.sary approvdls for rdisiiici the 



Oi\\y v.lUNi tlu^ planniiKf conuniltf^o luis completed all tho dot^iils of 
Iho provioiis tasks can it bo in a position to oslinuitc llio costs, tluU is, 
tho butlf/c^r. Hotns to ho covorod by tho biuhjot aro; 

— statt ^alarii^s, full-tiiiu» an ! part-tiiuo slalf (rocurront oxpoasos); 

— prinhnt) ocjuipniont (\nd consi5mid)lo prinliny molerials (capilal and 
rocurront t xponsos); 

woik pMMnisos and thvdr rnainlonancc (cupihil and recurrent 

— olhco ocpiipiiioiit <ind fumiuiro (capital oxponsos); 

— con\niunication oxponsos, such as tians]>ort, travclr postaf|o, 
tolophonos, etc., (mainly recurrent); 

— or{|ani/in(j and other misrollan<u)us costs, such as costs of initial 
staff traininr/, conforonces (rocurront expenses). 

An important cost item which is strictly not rhargeable to the training 
inslilution, but which the plannimj commilteo should draw tho 
attention of tho ministry to is the undoubted rise in c/ovenmient 
oxpondituro for increases in teachers' salaries that could result from 
thojr yaininr/ qualjficcitions through tho loadier training courses (see 
section on Awards and Incentives, peige 15). 

When prosentincj their estimates of initial costs, the planners would 
do well to remember that tho cost per teacher trained by the institution 
will inevitably decrease as the number of teachers Irtiinod increases 
with tho life of tho institution. This circumstance arises from tho fact 
thcit reprints of corros))ondonce course materials (cspeciaUy if printed 
by offset prinUncj methods) are much less expensive than the initial 
printuicj whicii includes tho cost of writing, editing, illustration, 
translation {possibly) and plate-making - items which usually c\n\ not 
duphcatod during tho roprintinf/ process, oxcopt when some lesson 
materials arc revised or rewritten. 

Sources ol iinance to meet the costs ol tho Irainind institution might 
bo consider(>d from one or more of the following: 



funds. 




— stU(l(MiU loos (it oiiy s(u^ ' Nolci ' on pcU)o 15); 

— inlornalional did (for c\tinipU\ (uruls or paid experts Irom bilateral 
or inuUilaleral governineiittil lUd sdieines, tind/oi from United 
Notions Orcfiiiii/iitions) ; 

— pi i vale donations; 

— possibles ecirniiu|s through cictivities of tlie training institution 
(for exciinplo, the? sale of the institution's publications). 

Any tiid from sources other tbon the national bmUjet and students' 
fees could bo in kind, in services or in money. In (jenerab it is 
preterabic to receive aid without specific conditions altdLhed. It should 
be noted, however, that any aid accepted may well modi I y budget 
allocations. 

"When the overall planning has been completed approved decisions 
will be recorded in the minutes of many meetings, U is essential that 
these decisions now l)ncome the substance out of wlucb a detailed 
Plan ol Operation is written, This Plan of C3peralion, finally approved, 
should bo duplicated, and made available to all those concernerl with 
establishing the Institution." 
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PART II 



THE ESTABLISHMENT OF AN INSTITUTION 

Ojily when all stdgos ol oxordll (jlafnuncj hovo hvvn coinplotod and the 
Plan of Operation has boon pubiisliod will the (oinulations have been 
laid for the organization of the inslitulion, or unit, which is to provide 
by correspondLMKo In-Service Training for Teaciiers at Primary Level. 
The national policy arid general objectives will have been defined, 
and the cpiatification to which the completion of the course will lead 
will have been decided. The detmilion of "what is to be done" must be 
precise and clear to shape the guide lines for "how it is to be clone". 
There can be no one plan for the organivjation of an institution cjiving 
instruction by correspondence, because the details of organization will 
always depend on the local conditions in which the institution must 
operate, and upon the local resources available to it. There are, 
however, thiee basic tasks which must be carried out by every 
institution teaching by correspondence; 

1, The prepar.ition ol the courses of instruction 

2, The distribution ol the written instructions to students 

3, The reading, assessment and constructive criticism of the written 
and practical work of the students, and its return to them. 

1, The Preparation of the Courses of Instruction 

The first task, therefore, of the Administrator/Director appointed to 
organize the establishing of In-service Teacher Training by corres- 
pondence, will be to arrange for the preparation of the courses of 
instruction. 

U was agreed at the Hamburg Conference that this Director, appointed 
on the basis of professional qualifications and experience, would be, 
ideally, a former primary school teacher who had also had experience 
in teacher training in correspondence conr5;o«;, and in educational 
administration, If no one with this combination of experience is 
available priority should be given to adrniriistratt ve experience, but 
an assistant with experience in teaching by correspondence should be 
appointed to work with the writers in the preparation of the corres- 
pondence courses to ensure the use of good teac^iing technicjues. The 
writers may be experts in the knowledge of their subject matter, but they 
may have had no experience in teaching by correspondence. If the 
Director is not himself experienced in teaching by correspondence the 
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assistiint appoiiiU^d wiDi i^xjx^ric.Muo in corrospondoncc toadiinc/ must 
be givon aulhorily lo inako final decisions about tho prosonlntion of 
Ihe writhMi instructions. 

TluM(^ two stcKjos in tho preparation oi a course of In-service 
Trainintj by corresnoiulenco lor teaclu»r:> <il Prinufry Level; 

(a) The detorminiii J of Ihe contents ol Ihe coin se 

(b) The writing of the instrncions to present tlio content, 

a) Doterniiniition of Syll:\bus Content 

Oil the question of the aims which the content of a course of in-service 
teacher trainmrj should reach there appeared at the Hamburg 
Conference to be three main ideas: 

(1) to fjive the teachers the essential facts of each subject they must 
teach, or to consolidate their knowledge of it 

(2) to give teachers the basic essentials of the principles of ciiild 
psychohHjy, sociology and education to enable thera to under- 
stand the child in his environment of the family and school, and 
to understand the processes by which ho learns 

^3) to introduce teacbers to new teaching techniques so that they may 
have a critical altitude towards their teaciiing. 
Tl was agreed that in teacher training it is most important to provide 
for practical as well as theoretical training. It was also agreed that 
there is need for research into the content of in-service teacber training 
courses. While, however, there was agreement about the general 
principles upon which the content of teacher training should be 
structured, the Hamburg Conference feit that no suggestions could be 
made for the details of content, because the content of any course will 
be sbaped by the nation's educational policy. Every nation will want to 
train its teachers to prepare its future citizens to contribule through 
their altitudes, knowledge and skills to the well-being of the nation. 
According to national objectives, therefore, the content of teacher 
training courses will vary. Whatever their objectives, however, there 
are two general factors, which must be determined before deciding 
upon the content of any teacher training course: 

{a) The qualification which is to be cjained by completing the course 

will determine the level of acliievement which must be reached at 

the end of the course 
(b) Tho level of previous education, or performance, at whicii students 

are to be admitted to the course will determine the standard at 

which it will begin. 
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I lit? (lustyniruj of iUv {onlcnl ol u (oniso U» c losc^ Ihc <jap l)i*twGon ihv 
admission diul complotion lovols is tho work for oxpcHls, diui would bo 
best liaudled by a coniniiltoo foj)rcsenlotivo of pooplo oxperii^iuod in 
ttvuiior triHMiiKj, oi schou! iiispuc tors, ot head toadicrs and of any 
otiior educational authorities whose knowledge aiul (Experience can 
contnbuto to the responsibilities ot the coaimiUee. This (omuiitteo 
should meet regularly, and at short intervals, under the chairmanship 
of the Director of ihe institution until the full curriculum of the teadier 
training courso has been structured and the content of each subject 
has been outlined, Only if M\e curriculum structure and subject 
content aro determined in this way by a group of people fully briefed 
about tlio objectives and standard of the course can a balanced 
correlation of studies be designed. Whether this work is carried out by 
a committee, as suggested, or by the Director of the institution and full 
time educational staff already appointed, it must be dune before any 
writing of the correspondence courses begins. Writers must know 
precisely the complete outline of the content they are to write about 
befort* they begin to write. 

This first step of determining the content of the in-service teacher 
training course takes time and must be given sufficient time to be 
completed wiih caie, for it is basic to the value and success of the 
course. 

b) Writing 

The second step - the writing of the correspondence courses in each 
subject can begin as soon as the content, or syllabus, has been 
decided and the writers appointed. 

The authors of correspondence courses should be well qualified and 
highly experienced educationists. In securing the services of sudi 
talent the flexibility of organization, which is possible in an nistitution 
using the correspondence method of instruction, is hel])fub because 
authors can be appointed either on a full or part time basis. If it is not 
possible to find suitably qualified and experienced staff for full time 
appointment as permanent members of the professional staff, the 
appointment ot part time authors, who will write under contract for 
a fee, opens a nmdi wider field of recruitment. Two matters of 
importance are the determination of the fee offered and the method of 
recruitment. 

The fee must be an adequate reward for the work involved, so that it 
attracts authors of the necessary calil)re. Economies can be exercised 
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in other sections ol (he oftitini/alion, but not in offering iriadefjuate 
fees to part time writers, tor on the qualilY of the written instruction 
rests the vahie of tlie course. Moreover it must be reniembored that 
a part time fee, alttiough it may dpi)ear high, will make less demand 
on the budget than a full time salary. 

In the recruitment ol part time authors it is wise lo seek interested 
people by a circular, or advertisement, which outlines the task, states 
the qualifications required in a writer and names the fec\ People who 
are sufficiently interested to seek anpointment by responding to an 
advertisement are likely to be more reliable as authors than busy 
people, whose assistance has been sought, and who feel they should 
help, but have other conimilments whid) take priority. 
Possible sources from which course authors could be recruited are: 

Qualified and experienced teachers who arc competent to write 

courses at primary level, 

Lecturers ol teaciier training colleges, 

School inspectors, 

University lecturers. 

All course writers, whether full time or part time, must be fully briefed 
about the objectives of the in-service teacbier training course and the 
standard it is to achieve for the basis of a qualification, about the 
educational background of teachers admitted to the course, about the 
conditions iti whicti they are teaching, and about any problems relating 
to particular circumstances, such as language difficulty. It would be 
desirable, if possible, for the appointed writers to visit schools to 
observe -ou^e of the teachers, who will become students, working in 
their classrooms. Direct observation of the people for whom they are 
writing and the conditions in which they are working helps the writers 
to be realistic and practical in their approach. 

U the appointed writers have not had previous experience in teaching 
by correspondence they must be briefed and, if possible, trained in the 
special skills and techniques of writing correspondence courses. Short 
seminars and workshops are helpful for this purpose. In addition the 
institution should prepare in advance of its first briefing of authors 
a written guide of practical advice about teaching by correspondence. 
This guide should not be so prescriptive as to limit individuality of 
approach and produce a stereotyped format, because correspondence 
courses have as much to gain from the freshness of approach and the 
personality of the teacher (writer) as classroom teaching, and to force 
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vvciy tuLirsi', ox luitl ol .1 roiiiso, into <t steroolypoci fonnol would 
jHoduco iho Sdnio doadinituj rnoiiolony as to (jivo every classroom 
h^sson hy exactly Scimc procedure. 

One <isf)ecl of (|uulanre the l^rochuro sliould give is infornuiUon about 
the faeilities dvailahle lor produi tion since this infcnnuUion will have 
<m influence on the way writers present their work. Many writers, for 
example, suffer a sense of frustration because they feel the lack of the 
use of class-room facilities for illnstralion, not bcincj aware that 
illustrations can be produced as readily on the duplicated page of a 
correspondence lesson as on a blackboard or chart in a classroom, Once 
they know of the facilities to produce illustration they will write to 
incorporate it as part of their teaching text. 

The Conference was aware that in developing countries there may be a 
need to seek from international sources people experienced in corres- 
pondence education to provide the briefing necessary in seminars, 
worksho[>s and written guides. If an international expert is appointed, 
it is most important that provision should bo made for his replacement, 
so lhat the post of "expert" to train the personnel of the institution 
should never be left vacant. There must be continuity of guidance 
from the institution to both full and part time authors who will be 
appointed as need arises. Replacement can be ensured by the early 
appoiiitnient of a national counterpart who will be trained by the 
international expert in the process of his mission and will assume 
full responsibility when the international expert is withdrawn. 
The person who finally takes responsibility for the quahty of instruc- 
tion prepared by the institution is a most important member of the 
staff. He must be academicallY well qualified and must have adequate 
training and or experience in the techniques of teac^iing by corres- 
|)ondenco. He must work with all authors in guiding them in the 
presentation of their subjects, so that each unit of their courses is a 
good leaching instrument. Wis duties involve briefing on method before 
the author begins to write, Ihe progressive editing of the course as it is 
being written, constant collaboration with the writer and the final 
preparation of the text for production. It has been the practice in many 
correspondence teaching institutions to call the person carrying out 
these duties Lditor, or Chief llditor. Participants in the Hamburg 
Conference wore emphatic in their agreement that in their experience 
the tillo Chief Cditor, or Editor, was an unfortunate title, because its 
association with journalism and commercial publication suggests that 
the writing of the author will be "corrected" or modified in some way. 
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Aulluns who xHi^ :i< .tdi^tnii ally ]u(jhly (iiKililioil are n^siMitlul of tho 
tHlitiiui oi ihtMi work l)y soiiUHHio Ii\ss hi(jiilv qualified, or qiuililiod in 
iinotluT i\vk\. Soiuv such titlt^ <is IZductitioiuU Direc tor would ovoid tliis 
problozji. The work o! tho auMior lUid ihc. Educ atloruil Dircc tor nujst be 
sovn as ( (>na\)i)ratiuii helwi'on e\iu^rts in whiili each conUibvitos liis 
own oxperlise to ihe produelion ol lecuhiiuj material — tho author the 
subject CDUteut — the [uhicational Director the leachiny techniques. 
It this altiUuie ( an be developed <uAd if the collaboration is frccjuent 
and llioroucih when the aul)u)r beijins to write, both the author and 
tiducational Director will be saved uinch time as the writincf progresses, 
because^ there will be little need for extensive alterations, 
it Was sufjciestecl al Ihe l)e(jiruuiuj ol tills discussion of the organization 
of an institution for fn-Service Te<Kher Tr<unjng by correspondence 
tlu\t a f)erson experienced in the lechnicjues of correspondence teaching 
should bi» api)t)inted to <issisl the Adniinislrator/Director. This person 
cuidd 1)1' the liducvitional [director. He should be a full time member of 
Ihe staff very carefully selected and he should participate in the 
coiuniiKee work determinincj syllabuses, so he gathers as much back- 
ground intorniutton <ks possible about the content of the course. He 
should prepare the written f/uide.s for authors and participate in 
Irainincj seminars and workshoiJs, His cuiuulalive knowledge and 
expeiience will i)f ovule continuity of guidance. As the work of the 
insliiution grows he will need assistants who can be called Assistants 
to the t^duc atioual Director, not OcHtors — a misleading title w^hich does 
not fully cover the function of the position. 

The importance of the work ol educational Director and his Assistants 
ciintiot he dVl'l i-niphasisc^d, because on them will rr^st the quality of 
presentation which will |)rovide a high standard ci correspondence 
teaching, All <ml[iors, the Educational Director and his Assistants must 
see themselves as teachers. 

The exann nation by the Conference of the lechnigucs of writing the 
correspondence courses helped to reveal some basic principles. It was 
agreed lhal the presentation must be c lear and concise. It must always 
lie Ijorne in iwind that the correspondence couises for the in-service 
tr<uning of teiichers tire for officials who have to do their normal daily 
work. Care must be t<iken io avoid overburdenitu; stucients with 
unnecessarily c^xtcnsive, or repetilive, work, while at the same time 
ensuring that the essential core is covered adequately. The style of 
writing slu)Uld be personal, so that the individual student feels he is 
being directly addressed. This personal toiie establishes a rapport with 



\ho sliidcnls iis ii h.isjs u|)(»n \v)n(h Ww ( orroctors ol iheir written and 
prac tical assi()iitiuM\ls (\uv laU^r iMiiUi iti shulonts a fooliiuj that their 
irislructurs have a fjorsonal interest in their progress, 
U is iiuporlant in writiucj correspuiulcnce instruction to ensure active 
sUuhmt [)arti( ipati(Mi in addition to readinn As he reads the student 
should have somo specific task, su(h as listing cortiiia facts or points 
of vioWr or the recording of a few saUent pieces of information on an 
outline map or diagram. Any small task whicli will help to give a 
specific purpose to his reading will (juidc the student in his study and 
help him to concentrate and assimilate information. Authors who have 
not proviously written correspondence courses tend to WTite lectures 
without incorporating any study guidance or aid. An important 
function of the Educational Director is to show the author early in the 
course how to break up his straight presentation with small interesting 
tasks, which will ensure that the student is participating with full 
concenlralion in the study of the topic of the lesson, or unit, 
hi courses which present subjects about which there are no suitable 
published books, or in circumstances in which it is impossible for the 
teachers to buy, or be issued with books, the correspondence course 
must contain' both the subject content and guidance for studying it. 
Such courses are self-contained. In subjects in which suitable books are 
available the courses can be written as study guides, which help the 
, students to extract information from sources of reading, assimilate it, 
and gain skills in using it. Such study guides will include material 
supplementing the book as a source of study, if it does not adequately 
present the whole contents of the syllabus. 

Since each unit or lesson in a correspondence has a particular purpose 
w ithin the framework of the whole course, it is important that it should 
contain an exercise for the student which will make it possible for the 
tutor assessing the student's written work to be able to see whether or 
not the student has assimilated the knowledge which the unit aimed 
to teach him. Based on its specific objectives, therefore, each lesson 
usually contains on exercise. The {famburg Conference agreed that 
(piostions iti these exercise should: 
ja) not be ambiguous 

(b) provoke the interest of the student 

(c) promote the student's progress in small steps 

(d| make it possible for the teacher to diagnose through the student's 
answers his current ioarning status, so that he can give him any 
necessary help. 
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In discussiinj kinds ol fXtMi isi's it wds cujreod tluU (lu:y c oulcl bo: 

(a) self-corroclincj, Ihcit is, llio student is cntiblo to check lus own 

ausvvors by bc»iay (jiven the correct answers at thc^ end of the lesson 
lb) of the typo sent lo the institution {or retidintj, correction and 

connuent, and thereafter reMu ned lo liie stialenl 

(c) of the practical type, for exan^ple, when a student by means of a 
kit is asked to carry out some scientific experintent 

(d) in the form of a report in writing of the way a demonstration lesson, 
which the student had l)een asked to present, was received and 
the effect it had, 

Iho designing of exercises in correspondence courses requires 
knowledge of the techniques of ciuestioniny, and when and whore one 
type of c|ueslioning is more appropriate than another. It would be 
wasteful, for example, of a tutor's time for exercises to come lo him for 
correction witich require one word factual answers. If (here is one 
possible answer only to each c[Ueslion, the student can self-correct these 
exercises from a list of correct answers. Possibly the best places for 
self-correcting exercises are at intervals throughout the lesson, where 
the student caniheck his own assimilation on a section of the topicbefore 
he proceeds to the next section. These self-correcting exercises, which 
can be of various types such as "completion" and "true ~ false", will 
provide within thepresentationof the lesson material, when appropriate, 
some of the variety which is desirable to keep the student interested 
and active. It is sometimes argued that seU-correcling exercises 
are useless because students can look at »he answers and do not 
trouble to work the exercises, U must bo remembered, however, that in 
an in-service course for teachers the students are highly motivated, 
working with incentive and anxious lo gain as much as possible from 
the course. They will soon find for themselves the benefit of working 
the self-correcting exercises, then checking their answers, finding the 
reasons of any wrong answers and revising to ensure the errors will 
not recur. This use of self-correcting exercise within the presentation 
of the lesson should be reinforced at the end of the lesson by an 
exercise which requires the student to apply the knowledge he has 
* gained to solving a problem, or discussing a theory or practice. The 
exerc Ise shotdd be so designed that his ability to work it easily and 
well will depend on his having consc ientiously studied the lesson and 
worked the self-correcting exercises. It should also enable the leaciier 
to see It the student luis fully understood lh(^ lesson, or has some 
misconception, or difficulty, and is in need of some additional help. 
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The return lo tlic instiliilioii ut iU\ cxurcisu, \vliicli need not be a long 
liniu consuming one, at the unci of oath li^sson will keep the student 
regularly in touch with his tutor and breakdown anyfoelingof isolation 
with the studont nuiy havu begun his studios. 

It was rccommondod hy the Homburg seminar thni, where a course 
leads to an examination, a certain number of exercises should be 
devoted to preparing sludents for this examination, 
the responsibility of ensuring that the exercises in a correspondence 
course are satisfactory rests upon the Educalionai Director who will 
be guiding writers in Ihe preparation of the correspondence course. 
Ihe purpose and placing of exercises of various types should 
bo fully discussed between the educational Diicctor and authors 
before they begin to w^rite^ The Educational Director will find 
it helpful to include in his printed briefing statement for writers a 
section about the purposes of exorcises and about the techniques of 
using different types of questions and exercises. 

The Conference agreed that in general a centre being newly estabiished 
to provide In-Service Teadier Training by correspondence should 
write its own courses. Imported courses from institutions foreign to the 
local environment are seldom wholly satisfactory. The adaptation of 
such material for local purposes and conditions is time consuming and 
restrictive upon the writer. There may be, however^ the possibility of 
regional cooperation in the preparation of courses. Where different 
languages are spoken within a region these courses may have to be 
translated into more than one local language. The important position of 
translators must then be recognized. It may be necessary to edit the 
translated materials, and this work may require the recruitment of a 
panel of part-time translators who are well qualified in the languages 
and in subject matter as well. 

c) Illustration 

An essential momber of the staff at the correspondence teaching 
instUulion is an lUnsiralor. He should be appointed and on duty by the 
time the writing of the courses begins. Writers who are experts in 
subject content cannot be expected also to draw professionally. They will 
want to use ilhistrations as part of the teaching text and should prepare 
for cadi illustration an outline sketch with directions explaining 
to the Illustrator how they want the sketdi prepared to adiieve a 
certain teadiing function. The Illustrator will prepare all illustrations 
for all the lessons and should have the opportunity to discuss with the 
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writer at the Ijiujinniiuj of tho preparation of a course the particular use 
which the author intends to make of illustration. For each course there 
must be complete understanding between the Author, the Illustrator 
and the Educational Director about the use of illustration. 
Illustrations should always be practical and useful. They should bo 
kept simple, and nut crowded with unnecessary detail 
The Educational Director's responsibility for writiny of the corres- 
pondence courses does not end until he has edited the manuscript, 
come to agreement with the author about any suggested changes, agreed 
upon jllustrations and lay-out, which the author as a loacher should 
have initially indicated in his manuscript. Lay-out is importaul in 
presenting the lesson as a good teaching instrument. 

d) Production 

The production of correspondence courses requires equipment and 
staff for duplicating and collating^ The Administrator/Director must 
give early attention to arrangements for duplication of material, 
because the institution will immediately need to produce circulars of 
information and briefiiig material for writers. 

The Hamburg Conterenco recommended thai each centre should 
produce its courses through its own printing unit, but recognized that 
this provision may perhaps represent a substantial part of the institu- 
tion's capital expenditure. 

Great care must be taken to buy equipment suitable for the conditions 
in which it must be used. Sophisticated printing equipment should not 
be established in centres where the essential trained operators, 
maintenance mechanics and replacement parts for the machinery are 
not available. 

Although to-day off-set printing is favoured by many correspondence 
teaching institutions, it involves heavy capital expenditure on 
equipment, whidi is difficult to operate and maintain in a developing 
country. Duplicating machines are now available which can reproduce 
copy-text, drawings, photographs or any combination of these.They can 
produce multi-colour work on paper sizes from post card to foolscap. 
A duplicator whicti has this versatility, but is simple to operate 
and service, is a most suitable piece of equipment for a correspondence 
teaching institution in a developing country. 

If electricity is available an electric duplicator and an electric type- 
writer to produce even copy for duplication are desirable. It is wise, 
how^ever, always to have in addition a manual typewriter and 
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(tupliccilor (ur iisi^ in i'iii(>r(joncius. No institution should over bo 
dopondont ciitiroly upon one porson, or one pioce of equipment for any 
process of production, bocauso any delay in the schedule of pioduclion 
will delay students in their progress. More equipment, and more 
sophisticated equipment, can be added as the institution grows, the need 
arises and the experience of how to use equipment profitably 
develops. 

The production unit must be staffed by competent typists who will 
produce the typed copy of the correspondence courses with speed and 
accuracy. Stall must be carefully trained to operate the duplicators 
and to collate lesson material. In many developing countries there is a 
shortage of employment and collating by hand can be organized at 
reasonable cost, but the staff must be supervised to ensure the correct 
collation of the various parts of the lessons, so that students are never 
contused and delayed by wrongly assembled lesson material. 
An early estimate should be made of the amount of material to be 
supplied, such as paper of different qualities, printing ink, stencils and 
typewriter ribbons. The Director should he left free to order from the 
most economical supplies consistent with the quality required. 
A system must be established for ordering further supplies, in 
accordance .with estimated rate of usage, so that they are delivered 
before the supplies in use arc exhausted. 

A storage area must be planned to hold both the supplies of material 
for the production of the correspondence courses, and the courses 
when produced and available for despatdi to students. Supplies for 
production should be close to the production unit and courses for 
despatch close to the mailing section. Adequate and suUable shelving 
must be installed. Precaution should be taken lo ensure protection 
against fire, insect, and climatic damage. 

2. The Distribution of Written Instructions to Students 

The Director will need to study local conditions to decide upon the 
most suitable method of distribution of the written instruction to 
students. This decision must be made early as it will affect the format 
of the courses since it will bo necessary to send students units of work 
large enough to ensure that they can continue to make progress while 
awaiting return of earlier units sent for correction. 
Where an adequate postal service operates it is usual to use it. Some- 
limes, as in Uganda and Algeria, the correspondence lesson material 
is published in newspapers which have wide circulation. SometimejS in 
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rural tuoas distribution is arranged along established lines of 
transport to points from which the material Is collected by a village 
authority from whom students can collect their own w^ork, 
The UNRWA/Uncsco Institute of Education in Beirut has full time 
cducationdl staff called Field Representatives located throughout the 
area of its operation. The Field Representatives' main duties are those 
of teacher trainers in the field. They hold weekly seminars and visit 
teachers in their schools. The correspondence lessons for the teachers 
in a particular district are sent by aeroplane; or truck, to the Field 
Representative, who distributes them to the teachers at the weekly 
meetings he holds with them. 

The Hamburg Conference agreed that whatever the method of 
distribution used, the essential element is to ensure regularity and 
promptness, so that students are not discouraged. It was also agreed 
that whenever possible district distribution offices should always keep 
adequate numbers of extra copies of each lesson for consultation by the 
student who might have lost, or not received, his lesson. 
For the collection of worked assignments from students similar 
arrangements must be made. The Hamburg Conference recommended 
that to avoid confusion in the minds of the students all worked 
assignments should be sent by the student to the institution before 
going to tutors. 

3. The Reading, Assessment and Constructive Criticism of the Written 
and Practical Work of the Students and its Return to Them 

Correspondence students are in fact taught by three people — the 
Author of the Course and the Educational Director, who together 
prepare the written instruction, and the Tutor who corrects the 
students' assignments of written or practical work and comments 
constructively on them, so that the student receives any further tuition 
he needs. To call these Tutors '^correctors" gives rather too narrow a 
concept of their function and leads to the misconception that marking 
correspondence papers is like marking examination papers. Far more 
than mere assessment is needed. The Tutors' comments are an essential 
and important part of the process of teaching by correspondence. Each 
Tutor should have his own group of students whose work goes always 
to him, so he can come to know them personally and follow their 
individual progress. He will carry on that rapport established by the 
Author through the persona! tone of his writing, which makos the 
student feel he is being spoken to as an individual. 
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The Conferento cujrcod tliat it is desirable to have an Author becbme 
the Tutor of some of the students working the course he has written 
so that he may seo hov; it has been received by the students. This 
knowledge is useful when it comes to the revision or re-writing of the 
course. It Is, however, unlikely that any Author can be the Tutor for all 
the students studying the course he has written and, indeed, it is 
unwise that he should be in case a sudden accident or an illness makes it 
impossible for him to continue tutoring when uncorrected assignments 
would immediately begin to accumulate. For tutoring students in 
each subject a team of Tutors will be necessary. It is desirable to 
have as full lime members of the staff, senior and experienced Tutors 
who, as well as handling some students, can supervise the work of part 
time Tutors. Part time Tutors paid a fee per paper marked will spread 
the work and so prevent delay in correcting and returning to students 
Iheir worked assignments. It is desirable that the closest possible 
coordination and cooperation between Authors and Tutors, and 
between full and part time workers, should be maintained, either 
directly, or through the office of the Director of the Institution. 
The Hamburg Conference recommended that Tutors be drawn from 
the same sources as Authors although they may have slightly lower 
qualifications. Use should also be made of the intellectual potential of 
people who, for medical or personal reasons, cannot continue leaching 
in a classroom. 

The remuneration paid to part lime Tutors should be within rates 
established in agreement with the authority carrying over-all 
responsibility for the Institution; probably a Ministry. 
All newly appointed Tutors, both full time or part time, will need 
briefing on the scope of their duties and the importance of the teaching 
value of their comments on student assignments. The Educational 
Director responsible for guiding the preparation of the courses and, 
therefore, knowing their purpose and being familiar with their content, 
is the person in the strongest position to brief the Tutors. He should 
prepare initially a written statement. of the duties of Tutors with 
guidance about the tedinlques of teadiing by correspondence. This 
statement should be given to every newly appointed tutor to read as 
the first step in his briefing. 

The Educational Director or his Assistants should work with eadi 
newly appointed Tutor in correcting and commenting on some typical 
Worked assignments until he is fully briefed about the techniques of 
correcting and commenting on the work and answering the questions 




sludenls shi)Uld \)v v\\i:iM\ii.\{\v\\ lo ask. TUc first scunpUncj of papers 
corroded alone by llie Tutor shouldbo re-reaU by the person ceuryingoul 
the briefincj, arul both satisfactory dtid unsatisfactory aspects discussed. 
Thereafter each Tutor's work should be spot checked at regular 
intervals. They should be encourufjed lo roler to the Educational 
Director any inallers about wliidi they leel Ihey need guidance. The 
corrospoudeiice Tutor, no less than the class teacher, should feel that 
supervision is not aimed at fault-finding but at giving help and at 
ensuring that the purposes of the instilulion are being fulfilled, and 
a high standard of teaching maintained 

4. Evaluation 

The overall planning body will have established procedures for the 
external evaluation o{ the work of the institution, For the inslilxilion 
to carry out the continuous internal evaluation essential for supplying 
MiJormation lo guide its development, there must be systematic 
planning before students begin lo work. Some methods suggested 
at the Hamburg Conference to provide information for internal 
evaluation were: 

(a) A decision about the type of statistics to be established to gather 
information such as 

1. The number of students enrolling who complete the course to 
gain the qualification to whic^ it leads 

2. The total number of students who drop out 

3. The number of students who drop out at particular points 

4. U the course is free-paced, or free-paced within certain limits, 
the time taken by each student who completes tho course. 

The statistics to be kept will be determined by their usefulness. 
Time should not be wasted on keeping statistics unless they are 
used. The Director will need to define his objectives in evaluation 
and decide whatstatistics must be kept to achieve these objectives. If 
statistics are simple, maintained regularly, and provide cumulative 
information, the keeping of them is not burdensome, but^ if the 
work of the institution begins without planning and establishing 
a system of recording statistical information, it will be a 
great burden and perhaps impossible to gain this information 
retrospectively^ 

(b) Questionnaires to be completed by Tutors as they mark assign- 
ments to accumulate evidence of any matter in the courses which 
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sUulcMits rLHjuhuiy liiui *nnbi(juuus or piirtit ularly diHicult. Such 
qucstioimturos accutmilatu vuUuiblo iiiJornuilion to he usod when 
courses are revised. 

(c) Provision for the revision oi courses tU regular intervals to ensure 
that Iho information in lh(*in is u[)'tO'dato and to make desirable 
modifications in accDrdaiite with information collected Irom the 
Tutors' completed questionnaires. 

(d| Provision for completely re-writintj courses when necessary. 

(0) Regular evaluation of the work of Tutors as suggested above» 

(1) Reports sought by the institution from Head Teachers and School 
Itispectors on the practical effects of the course whid\ they have 
observed in the attitudes and work of the teachers in the schools. 

(g) Questionnaires sent to students completing the course with their 
last unit of work. Such questionnaires must be carefully designed 
and not too long, or the response in numbers returned will be poor. 
The Director will be required to furnish reports on the work of the 
institution to the authority to which he is responsible, and these reports 
can be convincing only if soundly based on well planned regular 
evaluation withni the institution. These reports by the Director are 
extremely important because from them in conjunction with external 
evaluation it will bo seen whether Iho insUlution is achieving the 
objectives for which it was planned and established and, therefore, 
justifying the investment of capital in it. 

5. Enrolment Procedures 

The overall Planning Committee will have determined the conditions 
of admission to the In-Service Teacher Training Course. Before any 
students are admitted the Director must plan the procedure by whidi 
these entrance qualifications will be checked and teachers admitted to 
the course. Because of demand it may be necessary lo apply some 
method of selection and established priorities. 

Enrolment procedure will require the establishing of student records 
and, if student fees are involved, fee collection and the accounting for 
;* fees. 

6. Postal Section 

The postal section must be equipped with facilities for sorting, 
Weighing and franking or stamping mail. Procedures must be organized 
for the receipt, distribution within the institution and despatch of mail. 




7. Dospaldi SiTlion. 

Mdlerial must be ordered for the packaging of written instniclion so 
thai it readies students without sulferiiuj damage in transit, Staff must 
be Irahied in procedures of pjidcrtging and despatch. The Despatdi 
Section will work closely witti the Storayc* and Postal Sections. 

8. Student Service 

When studonts are enrolled they should be given a brochure which 
explains to them clearly and simply the procedure of working the 
assignments in their correspondence lessons and returning them to the 
institution for correction by their tutors. Nevertheless, no matter how 
carefully procedures are planned, explained and implemented there 
will always be queries which must be answered and matters which 
must be handled individually for particular circumstances. Students 
will write to the institution, and provision must be made for answering 
their letters. Tlie section handling student service must be under tho 
leadership ol a person who understands the procedures of the whole 
institution, can answer cpieries, investigate complaints, reply to the 
students' letters and write to .students who need some particular 
information or advice. The Student Service section must have 
appointed to it stenographers to whom letters to students can be 
dictated for recording in shorthand and typing. The volume of corres- 
pondence in the student service section soon becomes so great that 
it cannot be handled without the help of stenographers. It is most 
important that students letters are answered fully, accurately and 
promptly. Any failure to do so will quickly lead to dissatisfaction, 
discouragement and probably drop out. The importance of prompt and 
efficient student service. cannot be overemphasised. It is the communi- 
cation cord between the individual students and theinstilution. Ifitdoes 
not function the students will be lost. A good educational programme 
can be destroyed by poor student service. 

The Student Service section mU handle also the organization of any 
examinations the course may require the students to take unless the 
volume of this work is so great that a separate Examinations Section 
is required to handle it. 

9. Sections within the Institution 

The diagram on page 47 shows the main sections within an institution 
providing hvService Teacher Training by correspondence. The 
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Adiniiiistrotor l>irin:tor cnrrios i\\w\ rosponsibiUly for oath section ami 
his task in establishing the institution will roquiro plcinnhuj the 
procodutos ior oad\ suction, ond brinyinci it into operation tho various 
Sections )f the Institution must coind into operation. 
In a small institulion with few courses and few students the work of 
two or more sections con bo combined under one supervisory leader, 
but as the institution cjrows and staff is correspondinyly increased in 
all sectiofis, separation under separate loaders will become necessary. 

10. Media of Instruction 

The Hamburg Conference considered a variety of media effective in 
givinc/ support to In-Service Teacher Training by correspondence. 
Recommendations included: 

(a) Short and regular periods of strong residential and group work 
(h) Visits to teachers in classrooms by supervisors/teacher trainers to 
give guidance and advice on the implementation of tcaciiing 
methods discussed in the correspondence lessons 
(c) Radio and TV broadcasts integrated into the correspondence 
instruction and concentrating on things thai the correspondence 
lessons cannot do, for example, on Radio and TV oral language 
work, and on TV demonst..ition lessons. 
The media whith can be used to support the training given by corre- 
spondence courses will depend upon local conditions, and it must 
always be remembered that it is unlikely that all students will have 
facilities to listen to Radio, or view Television. U was agveed, however, 
that where facilities are good it is important to ensure that full use is 
made in educalion of all the means available. 

The Conference considered also the possibility of programmed 
instruction, but came to the concUision that it is not to be recommended 
at the moment. Highly qualified specralized staff is necessary. It is also 
expensive and, therefore, not suitable for countries with limited 
resources. 

With the use of additional media to support the training given in the 
correspondence courses, the organization of the institution will become 
more complex. The stalf iuust be increased with additional specialists, 
for example, if Radio is lo be used there must be a Radio Tutor, who 
will work closely with the Educational Director and course authors 
so the supporting Radio broadcasts are integrated into the planning 
and writing of the courses. The Radio Tutor must have experience in 




Ictidilny tuul iMOculcastinn so th<il he can select inatcridl suitable for 
broadcdsls, can prcparo scripts ami liaise^ \vitli some teclinical under- 
standing with the Radio station, probably the National Radio station, 
which is (jivincj hroadrasting time to the work of Ihc InstiUition. 
Corrospondenco teachiny institutions usually have accommodation for 
olfices and stores, but not accommodation lor iaco-to-face leaching. 
If short residential courses are to be pari of the training programme, 
accommodation will have to be provided and lecturing staff appointed, 
Arrangements will have lo be n\i\dc for the supervision of dormitory 
accommodation and for catering. It is in some circumstances possible 
to progranmic residential sessions to use the accommodation of other 
suilable institutionSr such as residential Teachers Colleges or Secondary 
Sciiools wlien they are unoccupied during vacation periods. Many fine 
buildings stand unused for weeks and grealer use could be made of the 
capital invested in Ihem if, when their residential students went home 
for vacations, the correspondence students came into residence for 
short periods of face-to-face inslruclion. 

Whatever additional media are mvolved, and whatever additional 
sections have, tfierefore, to be added to the basic organization of the 
institution, the same principles must be applied in establishing them. 
Staff must be selected on the basis of qualifications and experience 
which will ensure an adequate background for the responsibilities 
which they must carry. The time allowed for preparatory work must 
be realistic in relation to the volume of work lo be done. Target dates 
must not be determined by planners who are not in a position to know 
if the volume and complexity of work will allow them to be met. 
Equipment and supplies must be available as soon as they are needed. 
Adequate accommodation must be provided for all aspects of the work 
of the institution to be carried out efficiently and without !oss of time 
caused by overcrowding and interruption. The Institution must not 
enrol students until the essential preparatory work is complete and 
students can progress without interruption* 

The success of establishing an Institution for the In-Service Training 
of Teachers at Primary Level depends upon firm and realistic decisions 
by the overall planning authority and a most detailed plan of operation 
providing for all stages in the organization and setting-up of the 
Institution. These statements appear obvious and trite, but that their 
importance has not always been realized in the past has been seen lathe 
difficulties experienced by some pilot projects for which there has been 
inadequate planning. From these difficulties much has been learned. 




The Hambury Conforonce ))routjhl tocjclhor a number of participants 
with considerable praclical expcrionco and it is hoped that this 
publication of their deliberations will bo of use as a practical guide in 
the In-Service Training of Teachers at Prin\ary Level in Developing 
Countries. 
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